SAVANNAH MORNING 


| THE FLIRTATION : 


OF PRINCE FLORENZ 


By IZOLA L. FORRESTER. 


The train stopped short, with a_ vi- 
bratory jolting of car again car. 

It was hot and still outside. There 
were no houses in view, only the sheer 
hight of the mountain wall on either 
gide of the track, towering up out of 
Sight, with the train lying at the bot- 
tom of the gorge like a new specie of 
giant serpent. 

The sudden cessation of noise, after 
hours of rumbling, was startling. 

“Is there an accident?” 

Prince Florenz paused walk 
along the rough gravel and 
glanced up at the car window whence 
the voice had come. As he raised his 
traveling cap, he was conscious of an 

impression of beauty and vivid, spark- 
ling life in the bright, girlish face that 
looked down on him. 

“It is nothing serious, I think,’’ he 
i returned. ‘Some sort of a small land- 
slide on the track ahead.” 

“It's so dreadful when you don't 
know what has happened, and the train 
stops short all at once,” said the voice. 
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stein and the colonel had vanished 


% The Prince smiled and = gazed 
; thoughtfully ahead to where Haufen- 


around the curve of the track on shed | 

3 bunt after the scene of trouble. Then 
+ he turned his tranquil, blue eyes to the | 
| 


eg more pleasing contemplation of the 
face at the window. 

“Aren't the mountains glorious?” 

She did not wait for him to answer, | 


but leaned farther out of the window, 
and drew a deep breath of enjoyment. 
“We nmst be right in the heart of the 
Rockies. Can you reach that flower | 
—the red one, please?” 

It grew at the edge of the roadbed, 
where the close, tangled undergrowth 
came down and met the gravel. He 
picked it and handed it up to her. The 
face smiled down on him. 

“It is so fresh and sweet and wood- | 
} sy after the long, dusty trip,” she said, 
gratefully. 
He scanned the mountain side. One 
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smile for one flower—how many ‘or 
a whole bouquet? The bright scarlet 
showed here and there in touches of 
flame among the dark green foliage. He 
started after them quickly. It was hot 
and hard work, but he climebd higher 
and higher, and gathered the red flow- 
ers, until the green masses closed upon 
him. The girl grew tired of waiting, 
and leaned back from the blinding sun- 
light that slanted into the gorge at 


noon. 

“What is it, Nona?” 

“Nothing, dear.”’ 

“Whom were you talking with?” 

“Just a boy, motherkin.” 

Mrs. Devereux replaced the handker- 
chief over her face, and went on with 
her nap in peace. 

A warning shudder passed through 
the train, and the engine gave a short, 
sharp shriek. Winona glanced out of 
the window. The elderly men were 
coming on a trot around the curve. 
They did not look used to trotting, and 
she watched ¢4hem amusedly as they 
swung up on the first steps that pre- 
sented themselves, and the train moved 
on. 
The red flower lay on her lap, and 

she glanced up at the aisle for the re- 
turn of the boy with the blue eyes, who 
had gone for more. Suddenly the train 
came to a second standstill, and slowly 
backed through the gorge. They had 
gone about a mile and a half. The 
conductor hurried through the car, fol- 
lowed by the two elderly men. She 
caught a few words. The prince was 
missing. She glanced out of the win- 
dow interestedly as the first stopping 
place came in sight. She had not even 
known there was a prince aboard. 

A tall, fair boy of nineteen or twen- 
ty was seated comfortably in the 
shade of some ,scrub pines a short 
way up the mountain, and he held a 
bunch of red flowers in his hand. She 
gave an exclamation of dismay, as the 
train stopped short, and the elderly 
men shouted frantically to him in Ger- 
man. There were interested faces at 
every window except one, as he made 
his way down leisurely. Miss Dever- 
eux had gone back to her beok. She 
was pink to the tips of her ears, and 
it appeared that she was not at all 
interested in the fate of princes. 

Five minutes later he came through 
the car, calm, and with a _ certain 
youthful dignity that became him well 
under the scrutiny of many eyes. He 
stopped at her section and handed 
her the flowers with a smile. 

“There were better ones higher up,” 
he said. 

“I'm so sorry.” Her eyes were full 
of contrition with a mere trace of 
amusement. “I didn’t know. You can 
find them growing all around Palo 
Alto.” 

} Haufenstein and the 


colonel were 


saw 

last, 

face 

“I may 

. . . . * 7 . 
Palo Alto is merely a broad, flat 
crescent of shelving beach. A fringe 
of villas form a line of separation be- 
|} tween the shore and the low, rolling, 
barren hills inland The hotel is the 
only commanding feature in the land- 
scape It is airy and picturesque and 
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coming down the aisle. Florenz 
frowned slightly. 

you,” he said, with a 
of admiration at the 
the red flowers. 


at Palo Alto." 


them and 

“Thank 
long look 
bending over 


gather more 


modern The verandas are hanging 
gardens of palms and flowers, and a 
long peristyle, half Greek, half Span- 
ish, connects it with the pretty minia- 


ture casino that is built out over the 
water r 

On the first veranda stood Haufeu- 
stein and the colonel, watching a white 
chiffon parasol down on the peristyle 
promenade. For a week that parasol 
had been the vanishing point of their 
speculations. Daily it had sheltered 
Miss Devereux and the Prince from the 
eyes of the curious, and Haufenstein 
and the colonel were growing restive. 

“I told him that our stay on the 
was scheduled at a week,” said 
Haufenstein. “I told him we would not 
be able to see San Francisco. He says 
he does not care for San Francisco, and 
that 
weeks. 

The colonel frowned moodily. 

“His Highness expects us in Ejldel- 
burg on the 22d.” 

Haufenstein sighed over a_ thick, 
black cigar that emitted rolls of murky 
smoke like a tugboat. 

“Florenz says he will explain the 
cause of the delay to His Highness per- 
sonally.” 

The colonel stared at the white para- 
sol. He had filled more congenial posts 
and missions in his life than that of 


coast 


we would extend the stay two 


| guide and guardian to an hetr-apparent 
| on his tirst tour of the world. Prepara- 


tory to the start, the privy council, 


| presided over by His Highness, Otto of 


Fidelburg, had provided for all emer- 
gencies and contingencies which might 
be encountered. The American girl 
had not been provided for as a quantity 


“WE WERE SAYING FAREWELL TO OUR FAVORITE SPOT IN PALO ALTO,” SHE REMARKED. 


HIGHNESS LEAVES TO-MORROW.” 


dangerous in the concrete to the heir 
apparent,. and the colonel felt his re- 
sponsibility. 

The girl was adorably lovely. As a 
connoisseur of national type the colonel | 
was willing to grant that the Prince 
had royal taste, but if he were actually 
in love with her, there was no telling 
what crisis might occur in the line of 
hereditary succession of the reigning 
house of Eidelburg. Such things had 
been. 

Haufenstein spoke suddenly. 

“There is Elfrida.”” 

The colonel's eyes narrowed thought- 
fully. He had forgotten Elfrida. 

“Tell her,” he said slowly. 

“Elfrida."’ The mind of Haufenstein 
was not adapted to acrobatic stunts. 

“No, no. The American, Tell her 
of Elfrida. Privately, of course."’ The 
colonel bent forward and spoke lower, 
with a glance over his shoulder. ‘Tell 
her he is 21, and just out of Oxford. 
fell her he is to be married as soon 
as we return. And you might add that 
the heir-apparent is not expected to 
fall in love with aliens. The privy 
council might object. Theoretically, 
he is not in love with any one.” 

“Except Elfrida?” Light was dawn-, 
ing on Haufenstein, and he smiled. 

“Except Elfrida.” The colonel blew 
a pale, wavering chain of smoke rings 
toward the white chiffon parasol. 
“Fight fire with fire. Fight a woman 
with a woman.” 

“Strobach,” said Haufenstein, almost 
tenderly, ‘‘you are great.” 

“IT have fouggt fire,"’ said the col- 
onel, and the two smoked itn silence 
and watched the white chiffon parasol, 
as it moved leisurely toward the casino. 

It was after dinner that evening. 
Winona stood in the parlor of the ho- 
tel. She held a card in her hand and 
glanced amusedly from it to the short, 
stout, elderly gentleman who awaited 
her. 

“You wished to speak with me, Baron 
Haufenstein?” 

The baron smiled deprecatingly. The 
small, waxed tips of his black mus- 
tache pointed straight upwards when 
he smiled. They looked like inverted 
quarter notes. 

“A matter concerning His Highness, 
Prince Florenz. I have the honor to be 
his Highness’ guardian, so to speak, 
on his present tour.” } 

Winona'’s eyebrows raised ever 
slightly. 

“Yes, then why don't you speak to 
His Highness?" 

“Ah) Miss Devereux," Haufenstein's 
plump hands fanned the air despair- 
ingly; ‘His highness is out of the 
question. He is an infant. He has no 
comprehension of the—the necessity— 
of the consideration—of the respons!- 
bility—of his position."’ He drew a large 
creamy yard of white silk from his 
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waistcoat and wiped his brow exhaust- 
edly. 

Miss Devereux smiled encouraging- 
ly. 
yHow interesting,”” she murmured, 
and the baron sank to deep water. 

“He is to make the extensive tour 
of the world before his—ah, marriage. 
We can get no farther. His highness 
will not go.” 

“Why not?” 

His tone sank solemnly as he bent 
toward her. 

“He loves.” 

There was a pause. Winona’s hazel 
eyes sparkled with mischief. 

“And won't you let him fall in love 
if he wants to?” 

Haufenstein rose to the surface and 
took a deep breath. 

“He must not fall in love, theoreti- 
cally speaking."" He wished Strobach 
had it to do himself. Her eyes were 
clorious “Theoretically speaking, as 
the heir-apparent cf Ejidelburg, he has 
already fallen in love, because he 1s 
betrothed to his cousin, the Archduch- 
ess Elfrida.” 

“Oh, yes. The archduchess is an in- 


fant, too?” 
“She is 29." 
“Yes?’" Her tone was sympathetic. 


“How long has the prince been in love 
with her—theoretically?” 

The baron moved uneasily. 

“They were betrothed before the 
prince left for England, six years ago.” 

“Well, don’t you think, if this is so 
well settled, perhaps there is no cause 
for worry. Couldn't a prince have even 
a flirtation, or is that against the laws 
of Eidelburg’?” 

Haufenstein glanced up hastily. No, 
she was not laughing. Her face was 
expressive of the deepest gravity and 


earnestness, and he answered con- 
fidentially. 

“It is not a flirtation, He is but a 
boy, and he stands tip-toe on the 
bring of a chasm. One step, and 


either he can never be prince again, or 
else, she whom he loves cannot be 
princess. Only those of the blood 
royal can be princesses.” 

“But if he loved her, he could—-” 

The baron bowed stiffly ‘and finished 
it for her. 

“He could give up his claim and 
rights to the throne and become an 
American citizen,” 

Miss Devereux rose from her chair. 
She was much taller than the baron. 
The baron looked up at her half re- 
gretfully. In her dinner gown of 
white chiffon and lace, with a single 
rope of pearls around her throat, she 
would have made a fairer princess 
than the one which Ejidelburg had in 
view. 

“T don’t believe I would worry if 
I were you,” she said, smiling down 
on him, “Only one may carry on a 
flirtation, you know, but after all it 
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takes two to make a marriage.” 

The baron forgot himself in an 
ecstacy of relief and adoration. He 
saluted the hand extended to him after 
the fashion of the court at Eidelburg 
toward those of the blood royal. 

‘Miss Devereux, you hold the fate 


of a dynasty in your hand,” he said 
fervently. 


“Or the fate of Wifrida?” laughed ' 


Winona. 

When she had gone the baron knew 
that the colonel was right. It was the 
question of the other woman that 
would weigh with her, not the fate of 
a dynasty. 

Florenze met herin the palm corri- 
dor. As he came eagerly toward her 
she thought how delightfully handsome 
and boyish he was. 

“IT have been waiting since dinner,” 
he said, laying her white cloak over 
her shoulders. 

They walked down the broad stairs 
to the peristyle, and on slowly tothe 
casino. There was a faint orange glow 
between the hills eastward. Before 
they reached the casino, the moon had 
risen like a great tropical blossom. The 
sea caught the light hungrily, and each 
curving wave mirrored a trembling 
miniature of the gorgeous, flame-col- 
ored disc. The Pacific lay before 
them, dark and mystical, and Winona 
looked out over it half-wistfully. Some- 


where, far out yonder, the sun was 
rising on Eidelburg and on Elfrida. 
She turned her head. Florenz was 


watching her silently, 
dreamy and tranquil. 
“When do you sail for 'Frisco?” 
“When I am tired of Palo Alto,” an- 
swered Florenz, musingly. ‘We are ex- 
pected home the 22d.” 
“Who expects you?” 


his blue eyes 


“Oh, every one.” His tone was 
vague. 
“Every one?” she repeated, softly. 


“And—Elfrida.” 

He glanced at her quickly. 

“Haufenstein has told you?” 

“He and the colonel are worried.” 
Some way she wanted to apologize for 
the courtly, embarrassed little baron. 
“They are afraid you may forget the 
necessity of the consideration of the 
responsibility of your position.” 

She laughed. He murmured  some- 
thing in German concerning one Hau- 
fenstein, and stood erect before her. 
Eidelburg seemed far away. The world 
was composed of boundless ocean, and 
orange moonlight, and a certain wom- 
an, with the glint of the sea in her 
eyes. He answered unsteadily. 

“Iam not in duty bound to return 
when all my life and heart lies here.” 

“You are in honor bound.” Her 
voice was low. 

“I have not seen her since I was a 
boy. It is a cursed state affair that 
does not matter.” 

He bent over her recklessly 
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“Winona, look at me. Elfrida ex- 
pects to marry the heir-apparent. It 
does not matter in the least to her 
who the heir-apparent happens to be.” 

Winona looked away from _ him. 
There was a certain masterfulness 
and dignity about this tall, blond boy 
that was disconcerting. i 

“Does it matter to the heir-appar- 
ent?" she asked, half in jest. 

His arms closed around her 
denly. 

“He doesn't give a rap,”” he said. 

Up among the palms at the hotel a 
mandolin orchestra was playing a gay 
comic opera air. She wondered if 
Haufenstein and the colonel were on 
guard, waiting for the safe return of 
the prince from the brink of the 
chasm. 

“I won't go back to Ejidelberg!” 
There was a ring of defiance in his 
voice. “I love you and intend marry- 
ing you, even if all Europe stood be- 
hind Eidelburg and said no. Strobach 
and Haufenstein shall sail alone, and 
we will found a new kingdom of our 
own, sweetheart.” 

“A kingdom of day dreams and air 
castles?’ She looked up at him half 
wistfully. 

“A kingdom of love, my princess.’’ 

For an instant the fate of Bidelburg 
tottered. She closed her eyes to keep 
back the sight of his face and drew 
away from his arms. 

‘It was to be only a flirtation, your 
highness will remember.”’ She tried 


sud- 


to speak lightly. He could not see 
her eyes, nor the tell-tale pain in 
thenr. “It always seems so comical 


to call you that—your highness—you 
know. You ought to be Tom, or Jack, 
or something like 4 real boy. One 
forgets the highness part sometimes. 
We had better go back to the hotel 
and mother and the poor little baron. 
They are playing comic opera up 
there.” She followed the music soft- 
ly, “‘There is no king but Dodo.” 

“Winona!” 

She shook her head laughingly and 
moved out of reach. 

“Oh, but it is like comic opera, even 
to the big orange moon, and the palm 
gardens and the sea. There are al- 
ways those, you know, and a prince. 
And you make such a splendid one—a 
real Cinderella sort. You wouldn’t do 
at all as Mr. Somebody or other, on 
the lookout for plain every-day work 
to support poor little Mrs. Somebody, 
don’t you know?” She laid her hand 
lightly on his shoulders. ‘You must be 
strong and true, and go back to it all, 
to Eidelburg and—Elfrida.” 

He held her hand close to his lips. 

“And you will forget?’ 

She looked out over the moonlit sea 
and prayed for strength to hold the 
citadel forthe girl who waited his com- 
ing in Ejidelburg. 

“Fairy tales never come true,” she 
said. “It is only in them that the 
prince travels in strange countries and 
marries any little Golden Locks who 
happens to please him. Really and 
truly, he only lifts his hat to her, now- 
adays, and rides by to the true prin- 
cess."’ 

Florenz was silent. His face lookcd 
white and full of a newborn strength 
that comes of pride and pain. Two 
forms shaved themselves from _ the 
dusky shadows of the peristyle and 
came toward them slowly. They were 
Haufenstein and the colonel. The 
prince turned his back on them delib- 
erately. 

“It isn’t too late yet,’’ he said, lean- 
ing toward the tall, slight figure in 
white. “Won't you give me an an- 
swer, and forget everything in the 
world but you and me?” 

Winona smiled and bowed as 
baron came toward her anxiously. 

“We were saying farewell to our fav- 
orite spot in Palo Alto,’ she remarked. 
“His Highness leaves to-morrow for 
Eidelburg.” 


UGLINESS AND GENIUS. 


Mr. Harry Furniss says in the Wind- 
sor Magazine: “It is a curious subject 
for reflection that in any collection of 
clever men the majority are ugly. Ire- 
land has produced, for its size, a res 
markable number of great men—sol- 
diers, lawyers, scientists, clerics and 
orators—a number of handsome men 
and a remarkable number of ugly ones. 

“Baron Dowse was perhaps the ug- 
liest. The day his caricature by Pel- 
legrini appeared in Vanity Fair he ran 
out of the House of Commons and left 
London the same night—to remain 
away until it was forgotten. But it 
never can be forgotten, for it was true 
to the life. 

“Another Irishman, Most Reverend 
Dr. William Connor Magee, Bishop of 
Peterborough, afterward Archbishop of 
York, Known as the Chrysostom of the 
House of Lords, was one of the most 
eloquent preachers of the Victorian 
era, a fine debater and one of the most 
effective platform speakers of his day. 
Like the majority of eloquent men, he 
was ugly. His heavy eyebrows, smali 
eyes, short noes, long upper lip, large 
mouth, massive jowl and shaggy side 
whiskers, when represented in repose, 
produced the portrait of a gargoylish 
head. 

“We shall probably have as many 
anecdotes of Tyndall as we had of 
Jowett; but I dare say the following 
is not generally known, and it shows 
the straining for theatrical effect 
which was characteristic of the profes- 
sor. He was experimenting at the 
Royal Institution in preparation for a 
coming lecture when a beautiful in- 
strument he was using fell off the ta- 
ble. He vaulted over the table and 
caught the instrument before it reacn- 
ed the ground, and was so delighted 
with his agility that he practiced thar 
acrobatic feat all the. afternoon, and 
‘brought down the house’ with it in 
the evening, everybody naturaliy 
enough thinking it was a pure acct- 
dent 

“Tyndall may well be included in 
this gallery to show that I am right in 


the 


saying that ugly men are often the 
cleverest. Urofessors, being, as a4 
rule, clever men, are naturally not 


handsome men. Huxley, for instance, 
had the very opposite kind of face to 
that of Tyndall, and yet in his way 
could boast of being nearly as plain.” 
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A CORNER IN ANCESTORS 


THE TAYLOR FAMILY. 


The Taylor Family Descended from a Valiant Warrior 
Called Taillefer—The Name as a Family Goes Back in 
Unbroken Line to the Thirteenth Century-Sons of the 
Immigrant Ancestors Among the First Settlers of 


America. 


. 


By ELEANOR LEXINGTON. ] 


The ancestor of the Taylor family 
was the Norman baron Taillefer. The 
lapse in the orthegraphy of the name, 
changes that almost make it unrecog- 
nizable; from Taillefer it became Tay- 
lefer, finally Taylor. 

Taillefer accompained William the 
Conqueror to England and lost his 
life at the battle of Hastings. 

Bulwer Lytton, in “The Last of the 
Saxon Kings,” thus describes his 
death: 

“In the midst of Duke William’s 


cohort was the sacred gonfanon 
(standard), and in front of it, and of 
the whole line, rode a bold warrier of 
gigantic height, and as he rode, 
“Chanting aloud the lusty strain 
Of Roland and of Charlemagne, 
And the dead who deathless are 


Who fell at famous Ronvcesvalles’— 
“as he rode, and as he chanted, he 
semed beside himself with the joy 
of battle; he threw up his sword in 
the air, catching it as it fell and 
flourishing it widely, as if unable to 
restrain the fierce exhilaration. 

“Putting spurs to his horse he dash- 
ed forward to the front of the detach- 
ment of Saxon riders and shouted: 

“‘& Taillefer! Taillefer!’ and by 
voice and gesture challenged forth 
some one to single combat. 

“A flery young soldier—thegn, as the 
Saxon word gives it~came forth and 
crossed swords with him. Taillefer, 
again throwing up and catching his 
sword with incredible rapidly, shore 
the unhappy Saxon from the helm to 
the chine, and riding over his corpse, 
shouting and laughing, again renewed 
his challenge. 


“A second rode forth and shared 


the same fate. Then Leofivine, the 
brother of the Saxon King, came _ in 
front of the army, and drawing his 


sword, but with his spear raised over 
his head and his body covered by his 
shield. 

“Taillefer rushed forward, his sword 
shivered on the Saxon shield, and in 
the same moment he fell a corpse 
under the hocfs of Leofivine’s steed, 
transfixed by the Saxon’s speer. A 
ery of woe, in which William joined 
his deep voice, wailed through the 
Norman ranks.” 

Taillefer’s family received from the 
Conqueror large landed estates in the 
County of Kent, England, as his share 
of the spoils. 

Hanger Taylefer, his descendant, held 


ary War was Col. Richard Cox, who 
married Mercy Taylor, granddaugh- 
ter of the settler. Their son, Richard, 
was a major in the Jersey line in the 
Revolution. For services rendered his 
country he received a grant of land in 
the state of Ohio. 

Elisha Taylor, born in 1786, was an 
officer in the army in the War of 1812. 
He was intensely interested in thé sub- 
ject of temperance. Total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors was then a 
new thought. He spent ten of the best 
years of his life in advocating it. For 
this cause and for the spread of the 
gospel he gave one-fourth of his an- 
nual income for many years. 


Among distinguished members of 
the family are the celebrated djvine, 
Jeremy Taylor, and, in our own time, 
Bishop Frederick William Taylor, of 
Illinois, lately deceased. John Taylor, 
born in 1784, in New York, was a 
inember of Congress uninterruptedly 
for twenty years from 1813 to 1833; he 
was speaker of the House in the Six- 
teenth and again in the Nineteenth 
Congress. On the admission of Missou- 
ri he delivered the first speech ever 
made in Congress squarely opposing 
the extension of slavery. He was a 
man of good judgment and was often 
consulted in national affairs by Presi- 
dents Madison, Monroe and Adams, 
also by Clay, Webster and Everett. 

He accompanied Gen. Lafayette 
through New England on his ‘ast visit 
to this country. He was a Phi Beta 
Kappa, and delivered before that so- 
ciety at Harvard College the com- 
mencement oration in 1827. 

Another member of the family who 
made a name for himself was Jacob 
Taylor. He published from 1702 to 1746 
an almanac which was the predecessor 
of Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac.’’ Though it is not so famous as 
that production, it had great vogue at 
the time, as the almanac of those days 
held the place in popular esteem that 
the monthly magazines now occupy, 
and was the chief periodical literature 
in many homes. Jacob Taylor himselt 
made the astronomical calculations for 
his almanac. There still exist manu- 
script records of astronomical obser- 
vations made by Thomas Godfrey, the 
inventor of the sextant, which were 
sent to Jacob Taylor for publication in 
his almanac. 

In the enumeration of Taylors who 
have won distinction it must not be 
forgotten that one was President of 
the United States. Before being called 


to that high office Zachary Taylor, in 


TAYLOR. 


lands in the tenure of Ospringe, in the 


County of Kent, in 1250, and from him 
is descended the present line of Tay- 
lors. 

A John Taylor, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was Lord of the Manor of Schod- 
oschurst. His grandson, Thomas, was 
created a baron, also his son and 
grandson. The latter died unmarried, 
and the barony became extinct. 

The immigrant ancestor was Ed- 
ward Taylor, who came over from 
London in 1692 and settled in New 
Jersey at a place called Garret’s Hill, 
so designated from the first settlement 
of the country, but in later years 
called by seamen Pigeon Hill, because 
it is a prominent landmark, seen from 
all parts of the lower harbor of New 
York. It is about two miles from the 
village of Middletown. 

The Taylor family was related by 
marriage to Sir George Carterety pro- 
prietor pf East New Jersey, and 
through him acquired large landed es- 


tates in Monmouth and Somerset 
counties, New Jersey. 
A deed dated Nov. 19, 1681, conveys 


from Powark and other Indians to the 
Lady Carteret, in trust for Matthew 
Taylor and others, a large tract of lang 
in Somerset county, being in depth 
four miles on both sides of the north 
branch of the Raritan river. Matthew 
Taylor, dying soon after, bequeathed 
his share of the property to his broth- 
er Edward, then living in London. A 
few years later he came to this coun- 
try and became the progenitor of the 
American Taylors. 

The old Taylor homestead, built in 
1729 by George, son of the immigrant, 
still stands in the village of Middle- 
town, and as late as 1880 was occu- 
pied by a lineal descendant of the first 
settler. The house was then in good 
condition, with the old pictured Dutch 
tiles in the spacious fireplace. 

Edward Taylor, the settler, was “of 
Briggs’ House, York County, Eng- 
land, residing in London.” His wife’s 
name was Catherine, and they brought 
five children with them, one, Joseph, 
was born in New Jersey. 

Edward's grandsons were among the 
first settlers of the “new country"— 
that is to say, New York, Ohio and 
other states in the West and South. 
Most of them became useful, prosper- 
ous citizens, filling places of distinc- 
tion. None—so far as can be learned— 
was ever convicted of a crime under 
the laws of his country, and ‘none was 
born with any deformity or destitute 
of common sense.” 

An honored officer in the Revolution- 


command of the American forces in 
Louisiana and Texas, in the Mexican 
War, had beaten the enemy in two 
battles, had followed them into Mex- 
ico, and there defeated Santa Anna in 
the crowning battle of his campaign, 
Buena Vista. 

Among other distinguished men of 
this name mention may be made of 
Bayard Taylor, author and poet; 
Brook Taylor, a well-known mathema- 
tician; Sir Henry ‘Taylor, poet and 
Statesman; Isaac Taylor, a writer on 
philosophical and theological subjects; 


John Taylor, “the Water Poet,” and 
Tom Taylor, the dramatist and art 
critic, and for a time editor of 
“Punch.” ‘ 


The Taylor coat-of-arms gives, in 
the first and fourth quarters, the Tay- 


‘lor family; the second quarter is for 


the De Fairsted family, and the third 
for the Freeland. It seems that in the 
reign of Richard III. a John Taylor 
married Margaret, daughter and sole 
Fah S seanen De Fairsted, and 

us he acquired the estates a 
of De Fairsted. ee 

A Matthew Taylor, born 1591, mar- 
ried Margaret, only daughter and heir- 
ess of Richard Freeland, and acquired 
the Freeland estate and arms. 

The first and fourth quarters of the 
Taylor arms, azure, have the upper 
half sable, on which are two wild 
boars’ heads. The second, or De Fair- 
sted quarter, has a chevron of ermine, 
between three greyhounds running. The 
third, a Freeland quarter, has also a 
chevron of ermine; this is between 
three rowels of a spur. 

The crest is a dexter arm, embossed 
in armor; the hand, in a gauntlet 
8rasps a javelin. The motto is: “Con- 
Sequitor quodcunque petit’—"He ac- 
complishes what he undertakes,” 

The tradition in regard to the motto 
is interesting. 

A lyric poem by Uhland recounts in 
lively measure the valiant deeds of the 
first of the name of whom we have any 
record, the doughty warrior Taillefer, 
who fell at the battle of Hastings. 

The poem is entitled “Taillefer,” and 
the story is told of his bold adventures. 
how he j 
“Left the old castle to make his first 

journey, 
All ready to fight or take part in a 
tourney.” 


At the end, although he has laid 
down his life, Duke William calls out: 
“Drink to Taillefer, boys! 
His heirs shall have a whole county, 
fee-simple deeded, 
And a motto—Consequitor quodcun- 
Que petit.” 
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The Chatham Bank 


SAVANNAH. 


Solicits the accounts of Ina 
vals, Firma, Banks, 
and Corporations, 

Special attention Siven to co 
tions. 

Checks 
points, 

Interest 


ivia. 
Associations 


Nee. 


issued on all foreign 
compounded Quarte 
on deposits in Savings Departm 

Safety Deposit Boxes for rent, 


rly 
ent, 


LEOPOLD ADLER, President, 
T. M. CUNNINGHAM, 
dent. 

FRED. W. CLARKE, Cashier, 
COURTNEY THORPE, 


JR., Vice Presi, 


Asst, Cashier, 


THE GERMANIA BANy 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 


Capital sssseree: seeeeeees $200,000 
Undivided Profits........ $125,000 


Offers its services to Corporation 
firms and individuals. . 
Authorized to act as executor, 
administrator, guardian of estates, 


Checks on all foreign Points fo, 
sale. ‘ 


Interest paid on deposits in Save 
ings Department. 

Safety boxes for rent. 

HENRY BLUN, President, 

GEO. W. TIEDEMAN, Vice Pres, 

JOHN M. HOGAN, Cashier. 

WALTER F. HOGAN, Anst. Cashier, 


Rent a Safety Boy 


For your valuables before 
going away for the summer, 


; —THE— 
Southern Bank 


has a few left at $6 and 
upward per year. 


Apply at the Bank. 


JAMES SULLIVAN, 
Cashier, 


THE CITIZENS BANK 


OF SAVANNAH. 
Capital Stock, $500,000.00 
MILLS B, LANE, President, 


GEORGE C. FREEMAN, Cashier, 
GORDON L. GROOVER, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS. 
MILLS B. LANE, 
WILLIAM ROGERS 
J. H. ESTILL. 

H. D. STEVENS, 
JOHN R. YOUNG. 
EDWARD F. LOVELI 
T. H. McMILLAN. 

J. H. HUNTER. 
GEORGE J. MILLS, 
E. T. COMER. 
LAWRENCE McNEILL 
J. W. HUNT. 

J. J. CUMMINGS. 

B. F. BULLARD. 


HERMAN MYERS, J. J. DALE, 
President. Vice President 
D. BLOODWORTH, CASHIER 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits,$245,000,00 


The National Bank 
of Savannah. 


Buys and sells Foreign Exchangs, 
Foreign Coins, and Bank Notes. 

Makes Cable Transfers to Foreign 
Countries. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
at a time specified or on demand with- 
out notice. on which it allows a reas 
onable rate of interest. 

_Accounts solicited. 

Correspondence invited. 


No. 1640. Chartered 1866. 
—THE— 


Herons. Nand Bi 


GF SAVANNAH. 
CAPITAL $500,000. SURPLUS $100,00% 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 

J. A. G. CARSON, President. 
BEIRNE GORDON, Vice President 
W. M. DAVANT, Cashier. 
Accounts of banks and bankers, mer* 
chants and corporations received upon 
the most favorable terms consistent 
with safe and conservative banking. 


A Savings Account 


systematically kept up in the 


Georgia State B,& L. Ass’ 
Draws & Per Cent. Interest 


PER ANNUM, COMPOUNDED 
QUARTERLY. 


Will ultimately enable you to we 
business opportunities and will hts 
vide for time of sickness, insure a com 
petency in old age. 


START AN ACCOUNT TO-DAY. 
15 YORK, WEST. 


RICH FEED. 
RICH MILK. 
Our Daisy Cow Feed 


DOZS IT. For Stock, Cattle and 


— 


yeonors 
Pea G1 


branes. 
Sold by Drags'*\* 


or sent ip Plas aed 


by express, +5. 
3 bottles, 3 
Citalar cont on revue 


gree ae ae - - 
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